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Pasha], had little to distinguish him beyond his high official     1842
position.   The Minister for Foreign Affairs was Sarim Efendi,      ----
a shrewd and rather ill-favoured person, who had figured as ^T' 5S the Sultan's representative in Persia, with the reputation of surpassing the natives in their art of drawing the long bow to perfection. Others of the Ministry by no means wanting in talent were supposed to be more alive to their interests than those of the State. One very old man, not actually in office at that time, continued to enjoy a certain amount of credit, not so much in virtue of his achievements, as of his moderate and judicious sentiments. He lived in retirement without having given up his claims to public employment. This respectable veteran was Khusruf Pasha, who had been governor of Egypt, when the famous Mohammed AH got possession of that province. The man of greatest importance, if riot by talent and character, at least by official position, was Riza Pasha. He owed his elevation to Sultan Mahmud, whose boon companion he had been in the latter years of that Caliph's reign. He was in 1843-4 at one and the same time chief intendant of the palace and commander-in-chief of the army, which he had himself constructed and supplied for the most part with officers. I had not been long at my post before I learnt on good authority that between this formidable pluralist and the minister of finance, a man of distinguished ability, there existed an understanding, which, aided by two Christian capitalists, had for its secret object the enrichment of the four confederates at the expense of the public treasury. The youth and inexperience of Sultan Abdu-1-Mejid rendered their machinations at once more feasible and more dangerous, A sense of duty and the interest I could not but feel for a young sovereign exposed to a thousand hazards induced me to keep a strict watch on their proceedings. At one time indeed I thought it might be necessary to warn the Sultan of his imprudence in leaving power, so obviously susceptible of abuse, in the hands of a single individual. On further reflection, however, I satisfied myself that the danger was one of appearance only, and that the Sultan's authority, though of late somewhat limited, was still sufficient to control any minister who might be tempted to raise the banner of revolt, ^